towards his beloved Esterels and it seemed to me that the
whole of the blue distance might have been laced with the
flowers and jewels of his kindly words, his kindly thoughts
and generous attitude towards his fellows.
Years ago, it seems now, I found Alice Williamson in
London and we spent the evening together. She had lost
that look of settled peace which she once wore so wonder-
fully and no one could possibly have mistaken her for a
happy woman. Later on I called at the place where she
was staying, somewhere near Bath, I think, and she told
me quite simply, as though it was the most ordinary thing
in the world, that she was giving up working.
" I went on because I was told to," she confided simply.
" I am leaving off now because I was told to."
There were a few other things that she said, beautiful
tributes to the undying love of her life, but they were not
meant for memoirs, not even for print. I have always
fancied that after her husband's death she continued her
apparent life as an unvisualised spirit rather than a human
being.
Guernsey has a habit of shedding its summer magnifi-
cence with scant notice to its shivering inhabitants, who,
if they are sensible folk, and most of the Guernsey people
are, fall to studying winter cruises in the neutral atmo-
sphere of London, or flit away to the Riviera. We were
still hesitating as to our own plans when we found our-
selves lunching one day with the Henry Normans at their
charmingly original town house at the corner of Smith
Square. Henry, looking brown and robust, had just
returned from a summer spent at Garoupe and was just as
enthusiastic as ever about the spot where we had spent so
many happy days together.
" Would you like to go to the Clos for a time," he
suggested, " and look round ? That is to say," he cor-
rected himself, " if Fay has no plans for the place."
" None at all," she declared promptly.    " The Clos
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